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WITHIN THE WEEK 


You may have been wondering 
a bit about that army super- 
fortress, Pacusan Dreamboat. The 
Dreamboat part you can get okay. 
But what’s this Pacusan? Well, 
says the War Dept, it stands for 
“Pacific air command U S army.” 
(Apparently, “n” means nothing.) 

What’s back of the flight? Ob- 
viously, one purpose was to settle 
conclusively a speculative query 
debated thruout the war: Can an 
invading aerial army attack U S 
via “the top of the world”? The 
answer appears to be a pretty 
strong affirmative. The Pacusan 
Dreamboat fiew from Honolulu 
to Cairo—10,854 mi—in less than 
40 hrs; crossed Alaska, Canada, 
the magnetic polar area, Green- 
land, Iceland, the British Isles, 
Switzerland, Italy and the Med- 
iterranean. Henceforth, polar re- 
gion must be definitely counted in 
any American defense program. 


CONFUSION, Unlimited: Mid- 
wk papers featured 2 stories in 
parallel col’s. One was a survey 
by Associated Press of 45 key 
U S. cities, reporting chronic 
shortages of a long list of every- 
day necessities. The 2nd _ story 
heralded another stock mkt break, 
dragging issues to 18-mo lows. 
The 2 items are not unrelated. 
While there are many theories to 
acc’t for mkt behavior, the in- 
escapable point is that people are 
confused, bewildered, discouraged 
by continued production lags; in- 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


ability of industrial mach’y to 
shift into high. After 14 mo’s of 
peace, there’s no rallying spirit 
for postwar production, no ap- 
parent inclination amongst vari- 
ous factions to get together and 
turn out wares for a _ waiting 
world. Prospect doesn’t look too 
good to multiplied thousands of 
shareholders. So they're selling 
out. Some will take losses, but 
probably majority who have held 
stocks for appreciable period will 
still realize a neat profit. 


MEATLESS DAZE: With elec- 
tions coming on, it is again being 
demonstrated that people, and not 
politicians, make the issues. And 
meat—or more accurately lack of 
meat—is clearly an issue. Rep 
HatiLeck’s derisive slogan, “Let 
them eat horsemeat!” is catching 
on, Republicans can be counted 
to make most of it. (Wall St Jnl 
reported last wk horse meat actu- 
ally is being served at $3 a por- 
tion in fancy N Y restaurants.) 
Administration must do some- 
thing. But probably no course 
now will put meat on counters 
before Nov 5. Even so, it’s ques- 
tion whether irate public will for- 
get, forgive and forbear. Meat 
muddle is working to good of Re- 
publicans, but shrewd GOP men 
don’t accept this as evidence of 
landslide. Lots of “liberals” will 
still vote Democratic; can’t stom- 
ach “reactionary Republicans” 
and have no place else to go. 


SHIFTING 


SANDS 


Lockfield Gardens, Indian- 
apolis Treasury-subsidized 
housing unit for low-income 
Negroes, now faces dilemma 
that threatens to become 
rather gen’l. Many families, 
accommodated originally be- 
cause of sub-standard income, 
now make big money. But 
they refuse to vacate attrac- 
tive bargain-priced quarters, 
claiming they can’t find space 
elsewhere. Meanwhile, those 
in real need clamor to be 
taken in. . Farmers living 
beside streams once used to 
transport timber to mills, are 
making a good deal these 
days, fishing water-soaked logs 
from muddy bottoms, hauling 
them to small portable mills. 
. . . McMurry College, Abilene, 
Tex, is believed ist to offer 
B S or B A degree to students 
majoring in public relations. 
Course intended primarily for 
those aspiring to ministry, will 
emphasize church problems. . . 
N Y Board of Education re- 
cently announced that all new 
school bldgs 
in the fu- 
ture will S 
be wired 
for __ televi- 
sion. 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 

















Gen’l Dwicnt D EISENHOWER: “I 
think the time has come when hu- 
manity is intelligent enough to do 
away with war.” 1-Q 

District Judge J ARTHUR PHELPs, 
Pueblo, Colo, addressing Colo Fed- 
eration of Women’s clubs: “Too 
many mbrs of minority groups have 
lost faith in Christianity. They tell 
us that Christianity as practiced 
has about as many colors as there 
are races.” 2-Q 

Field Marshal JAN CHRISTIAN 
Smuts, Premier of S Africa: “I do 
believe that war is improbable for 
at least a generation, but no wise 
man would venture to predict as 
things are today.” 3-Q 

O Max GARDNER, Undersec’y of 
Treasury: “The camp fires of the 
past are being abandoned and the 
frontiers of thinking have extended 
beyond the limit heretofore held 
sacred by the conservative minds 
of this country.” 4-Q 

Mrs CLAUDE Pepper, wife of sen- 
ator from Fla: “Women will event- 
ually rule the world so they should 
participate in all nat’l conferences 
to get plenty of practice.” 5-Q 

ARTHUR PavL, director, Office of 
Internat’l Trade: “The U S will be 
hated and feared everywhere un- 
less it uses its economic power as a 
weapon for peace.” 6-Q 


“ ” 


HELEN WALKER, film actress: “I 
am convinced that most women 
would do themselves a_ great 
(beauty) favor if they fired their 
cooks and housekeepers and did 
their own work.” 7-Q 

Wm B Zrirr, publisher and author, 
one of sponsors of a new educa- 
tional concept now being tested at 
Romford school, Washington, Conn: 
“Education is a part of life and 
not remote from it. Students must 
know the technical base of a civili- 
zation that has blast furnaces and 
atom bombs.” (As phase of this 
“bring the world into the class- 
room” program, specialists will 


each spend 2 wks at Romford, talk- 
ing, living and working informally 
with students.) 


8-Q 
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ALBERTO VaRGA, creator “Varga 
Girl,” explaining annual visits to 
colleges, high schools: “That is 
where the Varga Girl—the typical 
American girl—is. She is not the 
sophisticated New Yorker or the 
Western girl influenced by Holly- 
wood, but the wholesome, normal, 
healthy school girl.” 9-Q 

ANTHONY EpDEN: “There is no rea- 
son why the two ideologies of 
communism and capitalism should 
not live together in peace if both 
will not back their fancies in 
every other land.” 10-Q 

Ros’r MAYNARD HUTCHINS, pres, 
Univ of Chicago: “Experience with- 
out continuous intellectual activity 
is darkness.” 11-Q 

Public Education Ass'n report on 
public school training program for 
atomic age: “Schools have a key 
role to play in developing adequate 
social controls tor a physical sci- 
ence, which temporarily at least 
appears to have outstripped social 
science.” 12-Q 

Radio Moscow: “American publi- 
cations are trying to create the im- 
pression that war is inevitable.” 13-Q 

PEERBHAI EsrRAHIM, Capetown, S 
Africa, Malay ginger-beer mfr 
whose 30th child is expected short- 
ly: “I think European people spend 
too much time in cinemas.” 14-Q 

Dr E T Bet, Univ of Minn: 
“Bacteria warfare is greatly over- 
rated. There cannot be effective 
spreading of disease from air- 
planes.” 15-Q 

Gov Epw Martin, of Pa, address- 
ing American Veterans of World 
War II: “Every veteran should take 











an interest in his church. (Its) in- 
fluence has guided America for 
generations. During these trying 
and disturbed times the church is 
the bulwark of our civilization.” 16-Q 

Ros’t V FLETCHER, American Univ 
trustee, Washington, D C: “Postwar 
football has no more relation to 
education than bull-fighting to ag- 
riculture.” 17-Q 

ALBERT. E BOWEN, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, mbr Council of Twelve Apos- 
tles of the Latter Day Saints (Mor- 
mon) Church, condemning labor 
strikes: “Our method of handling 
these industrial disputes belongs to 
an age of barbarism and is a nat’) 
disgrace.” 18-Q 

Dr C Lestrm CusHMaN, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, associate sup’t of schools: 
“If we did a better job in guiding 
small children, our problem ‘would 
not be so critical at the higher 
levels.” 19-Q 

Dean Don H Garpner, Akron (O) 
Univ: “More women are going to 
college, for two reasons. Families 
are more able to send their girls 
now that the boys are being pro- 
vided for under the GI bill and it’s 
undoubtedly true that more women 
are going because the men are 
back.” 20-Q 

Mrs Rose Dyviec, 56, Chicago, Ill, 
v-pres Nat’l Grandmothers’ club, 
discussing striptease sequence in 
all-grandma show, “The Grand- 
mothers’ Follies of °46”: “They'll 
leave a pile of clothes nearly as 
high as they are. Back in the 1880’s 
one woman wore more than 10 
women do now.” 21-Q 

MIKHAIL MIKHAILOV, Moscow ra- 
dio commentator: “In gen’, the 
present (U S) political line is pro- 
claimed to be the continuation of 
Roosevelt’s policy, and this is as- 
serted the more insistently the less 
it tallies with the facts.” 22-Q 

Wm F MEYER, Miami, Fla: “All 
women do when it comes to driving 
is to over-exercise their privilege 
of changing their minds. Men, in 
an honest endeavor to avoid the 
women, get tangled up. Then we 
men are statistically charged up 
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with an accident while the real 
culprit goes scott free.” 23-Q 

Wm D UpsHaw, 79, former Ga 
congressman and dry leader, who 
recently married past WCTU pres 
Mrs Lity GaLLoway: “I’m blending 
romance with religion.” 24-Q 

CarRLos P Romuv to, Philippine am- 
bassador-at-large, writing to is- 
land’s foreign affairs sec’y Dr BEr- 
NABE AFrRica from London: “There is 
no bread, no butter, no sugar. 
There are not even napkins on the 
tables. On the sts there are no 
cabs. There is no sunshine and 
there are no pretty girls. Give me 
Manila.” 25-Q 

Epcark L Warren, federal concili- 
ation director, on ship strike: “The 
situation is quite confused at the 
present time.” 26-Q 

Lovis JUSTEMENT, chairman of 
Committee on Urban Planning of 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, on Jerry-built housing located 
in poorly planned communities: 
“We shall be building the slums of 
tomorrow before we have solved 
the tremendous problem presented 
by the slums of today.” 27-Q 

Lou GERDES, Omaha World-Her- 
ald reporter, overheard timely com- 
ment: “Too many people are still 
trying to take, instead of take care 
of the veteran.” 28-Q 


“ ” 


Sen CHAN GuRNEY, Of S Dak: 
“No father would advise his war- 
veteran son to build (a home) un- 
der present conditions. Those who 
build are obligating themselves for 
mortgages on houses that cost $10,- 
000, really are worth $4,000.” 29-Q 

WALTER WHITE, exec sec’y Nat'l 
Ass’n for Advancement of Colored 
People: “With the acquittal recently 
of 23 of the 25 (Negro) men on 
trial for ‘attempted murder’ in 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn, American 
justice has triumphed over the 
Klan.” 30-Q 

WALTER P REUTHER, pres UAW 
(CIO), urging need for nat’l labor- 
mgt conference on production cur- 
tailment, mounting unemployment 
threats: “The logical consequence 
of curtailed production in the auto 
industry is depression and un- 
employment for the Nation. The 
sharp drops in the stock mkt indi- 
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cate that those consequences may 
not be too far off.” (One of every, 
7 jobs in America is made by the 
automotive industry.—STerran AN- 
DREWS, NANA.) 31-Q 
Mrs ISABEL GOODWIN MAYER, 
Kansas City Mo, suggesting prac- 
tical incentive for waste fat saving: 
“The person who saves fats should 
get a little coupon entitling her to 
purchase a bar of soap or box of 
soap flakes. I’d much rather have 
that than the 4¢ a Ib.” 32-Q 
Rep CLARENCE J Brown, of Ohio: 
“The people are outraged by the 
Veterans Housing administration, 
which as has so aptly been stated, 
operates under the motto, ‘Two 
families in every garage.’” 33-Q 
Vice Admiral W H P Butanpy, 
discussing with newsmen possible 
protective measures against atomic 
bomb: “The best protection is not 
to be there when the bomb goes 
off.” 34-Q 
Bos BuRNS, commenting on in- 
vasion of pretty nurses, to hear 
his radio program: “My eyes are 
out of breath!” 35-Q 
De Wirt EATON, pres, AMI, Inc, 
mfr of juke boxes: “The costs of 
making, operating and _ servicing 
juke boxes have gone up like every- 
thing else. Unless operators 
charge 10¢, they’re going to lose 
their shirts.” 36-Q 


“ ” 


RAF officer, after the Superfort- 
ress Pacusan Dreamboat missed a 
London air reception by being 30 
min’s ahead of schedule: “We 
couldn’t get the Mosquitoes up in 
time to meet her.” 37-Q 

W AVERELL HARRIMAN, arriving 
from London to assume new post 
as Sec’y of Commerce, conferred 
with Pres Truman “about all im- 
portant things going on now, in- 
cluding baseball.” 38-Q 

Eric JOHNSTON, motion picture 
ezar: “Further gov’t effort to con- 
trol wages and prices, with excep- 
tion of rents, can only aggravate 
an already ugly situation. It is an 
open invitation to more black mkts, 
and to moral bankruptcy.” (Radical 
labor element in movie industry 
increasingly suspicious of 
JOHNSTON. Said Water Rvrr, 
spokesman for studio unions, this 





wk: “As soon as we are convinced 
he is not sincere, we’re going all- 
out to ruin him, and I think we 
can do it. This is a great town for 
publicity.”) 39-Q 

RALPH E Casey, testifying before 
House Merchant Marine Commit- 
tee on war profits, paraphrasing 
CHURCHILL’s famous lines: “I dare 
say that no time in the history of 
American business, whether in war- 
time or peacetime, have so few 
men made so much money with 
s0 little risk.” 40-Q 


“ ” 


Gen’l Jacos L Devers, command- 
ing gen’l, Army ground forces: 
Any future war “may well start 
with a shot fired around the 
world. . . That shot might devas- 
tate N Y, Detroit, Chicago or Pitts- 
burgh—and it would not be a 
single shot. War would come upon 
us all over the U S, and all over 
the world in a single moment.” 41-Q 


Gen’l HoLLtanp M (HOWLING Map) 
SmitH, charging State Dep’t re- 
sponsible for making wars: “The 
military does not make wars—only 
fights them.” 42-Q 

Dr W O H Garman, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa, sec’y American Council of 
Christian Churches: “Labor unions 
are proving they can be more 
greedy, ruthless, selfish and tyran- 
nical than mgt ever was.”  43-Q 
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Is There A “Russian Problem”? 
—C BL, The American Rifleman, 
9-"46. 

The “Russian problem” is in re- 
ality the “Communist problem.” 
There is no gov’t of the Russians 
by the Russians for the Russians. 
There is a gov’t of the Russians by 
the Communists for internat’! com- 
munism. One hundred sixty mil- 
lion good-natured, friendly people 
are ruled by 4 to 6 million savagely 
fanatical idealists and opportunists. 

But we accomplish nothing if we 
merely recognize these facts and 
bemoan or curse them. Commu- 
nism, Fascism, Nazism and _ the 
American ideal of gov’t are ab- 
stract ideologies. They cannot be 
destroyed by destroying men who 
preach them nor by destroying 
cities in which they preach. The 
men who thought they were plant- 
ing the cross on which Christ 
would die planted instead the seed 
from which sprang the life of 
Christian religion. 


The solution of the “Russian 
problem” does not lie in the atomic 
bomb, nor in a “Western bloc” to 
seal Russia off from the rest of 
the world. The solution lies in con- 
vincing the people of the world, in- 
cluding the Russian majority, that 
the American plan produces more 
food, more clothing, more housing, 
more comforts and more individual 
liberty than the Communist plan... 

The danger to America is not in 
the Kremlin; it is in the hearts of 
Americans. . . If you are concerned 
about “Russia” stop damning Amer- 
ica! Begin talking about what a 
job we have done. Tell your chil- 
dren what the American ideal has 
done. Tell them that any Amer- 
ican can still reasonably hope to be 
President—of his country, his cor- 
poration or his union. The Amer- 
ican system may not be perfect, 
but it has outlasted all other sys- 
tems so far devised by man. 
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ADAPTABILITY—1 

Some of us could well take a 
tip from an acrobat. He turns a 
flop into a success.—Grit. 


AGE—Youth—2 

Discussing his tennis technique 
a stout, amiable bald man panted, 
“My brain immediately barks out a 
command to my body. ‘Run forward 
speedily!’ it says. ‘Start right away! 
Lob the ball gracefully over their 
heads, and then walk slowly back 
to receive your partner’s congratu- 
lations.’ ” 

“And then what happens?” he was 
asked. 

“And then,” repl’d the bald man, 
“my body says: ‘Who, me?’ ”—Jack 
GoopMaN & FRED SCHWED, Jr, Cos- 
mopolitan. 


ATOMIC AGE—3 

A foreign correspondent tells of 
his conversation with a Russian 
scientist who deplored talk of 
atomic energy only in terms of war. 
“To talk of atomic energy in 
terms of atomic bombs is like 
talking of electricity in terms of 
the electric chair.”"—WaLTEeR WIN- 
CHELL, syndicated col. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

The most difficult field to which 
man can set his mind in our gen- 
eration is this field of human en- 
gineering. It is far easier to labor 
with test tubes, minerals or medi- 
cine. Just as we attack the problem 
of cancer, so we must enter the 
field of bigotry, hate, and preju- 
dice. We must determine to find 
the source of human strife, dis- 
cord and hostility, even as we are 
determined to find the source of 
polio infection—L K Bitsnop, “De- 
mocracy Means Co-operative Liv- 
ing,” Education, 9-’46. 


CHANGING TIMES—5 

In the old days a 12-yr-old boy 
was 6 so he could travel at half fare; 
now he is 16 so he can drive a car. 
—Banking. 


CONTENTION—6 

After we were at war, I was in 
Washington and in the office of 
Maj Gen’l Lewis B Hershey, di- 
rector of Selective Service. The 
gen’l was relating some of the diffi- 
culties faced in handling the con- 
sciencious objector. A group of CO’s 
were building a road to a fire tower 
which was used to spot forest fires. 
When they learned Civilian De- 
fense volunteers were also to use 
the .tower to spot enemy aircraft, 


they threw down their tools and re- 
fused to complete the road. The 
gen’l in his Lincolnesque speech, 
drawled: “Everyone of these fellows 
wants a separate bus to ride in, and 
Bishop, doggone it, I don’t have 
buses enough.”—G BroMLEY OxNnamM, 
“Freedom of Conscience in the 
USA,” Survey Graphic, 9-’46. 


DIVORCE—7 

One of the basic causes (of the 
high American divorce rate), I 
think, was best stated by a mature 
and wise Frenchwoman who re- 
cently visited this country for the 
lst time after having got to know 
Americans thru the officers and 
soldiers of the armies in Paris. 
Having observed them and us with 
a mind more than ready to find 
good in everything American, she 
remarked one day: “For you Amer- 
icans everything is a game: mak- 
ing money, making war, making 
love and making homes.”—Cuas 
LaMmM MarKmann, “Not Made in 
Heaven,” Knickerbocker Wkly, 9- 
30-"46. 


DRINK—Drinking—8 

There is now in this country one 
saloon for every 300 people; two 
saloons for every church; and one 
saloon for every 71 homes.—Shad- 
ows Over America. 


ECONOMY—9 

A small boy was seen by his 
father going upstairs 3 steps at 
a time. 

“What you taking such big 
Strides for, Isaac?” he asked. 

“To save wearing out the carpet, 
pa.” 
“Good boy, Isaac,” the father 
said approvingly. “But don’t split 
your trousers.”"—Labor Digest. 


EDUCATION—Genius—10 

Teachers are apt to find their 
daily contact with super kids an 
exhausting ordeal. Peter, who at- 
tends an experimental class for 
gifted children, evolved his own 
theory of transportation progress, 
from the oxcart to the airplane. His 
teacher couldn’t quite get what he 
was driving at. 

“Oome to the blackboard,” he 
commanded. “I'll show you.” Peter 
covered the whole board with com- 
plicated diagrams. 

“Now,” he inq’d, “do you under- 
stand it?” 

The teacher, a little uncertainly, 
said she thought she did. 
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“Take the pointer,” the lad or- 
dered, “and explain it to me.” 
Halfway down the board she be- 
came hopelessly lost. “You see?” 
Peter appealed to the class. “Our 
teacher has a mind that needs to 
be developed!”—Eric Gwyn, “Give 





Little Geniuses a Break!” Nat'l 
Home Monthly, 9-’46. 
They DO say... 
Book-of-The-Month Club is 


planning to make a gratis dis- 
tribution of Hiroshima to its 
mbrs in Nov. This, you remem- 
ber, is the JoHN HERSEY report 
of what happened to a city and 
its people when the atom bomb 
dropped. Hersey is donating his 
royalties to Red Cross. . . John- 
son System reports housewife’s 
attitude toward dep’t store per- 
sonnel is “swinging from for- 
bearance to discernment”. 

Circulation of Negro picture 
mag, Ebony, is growing rapidly; 
may hit half-million by yr-end. 
. . . CANADA LEE this wk becomes 
lst Negro to use makeup to play 
white role in Broadway pro- 
duction. The play: Duchess of 
Malfi. Inflation Note: The 
dollar watch (made by U §S 
Time Corp’n, successor to Inger- 
soll) now retails for $8.45. j 
New fountain pen with point of 
felt writes on glass, wax and 
transparent plastic surfaces. 
Someday somebody will offer 
one that just writes on paper! 











FREEDOM—11 

(The elephant) enjoys freedom 
of thought; he is free to speak or 
trumpet when he wishes; he has 
freedom from want—his_ keeper 
feeds him every day; he has free- 
dom from fear because his natural 
enemies, like the lion and the ti- 
ger, are locked up in _ separate 
cages. But what about his freedom 
of initiative, freedom of arbitrary 
control by gov’t? 

It is this freedom ... to work 
and live, each according to his 
abilities, this freedom of individual 
liberty, which is the basic freedom 
of free men. Without this, we are 
without the kind of gov’t our fore- 
fathers established —ELMER WARREN 
SawYEr, “Insurance in a Free Econ- 
omy,” Best’s Insurance News, 9-46. 


HOUSING—Shortage—12 

A housewife discovered that an 
ap’t-finding service had a Man- 
hattan ap’t for anyone who could 





produce a brand-new Cadillac at 
ceiling price. She told the bureau 
people that she had a 1946 Ply- 
mouth and wouldn’t that do, please? 
The broker said: “Lady, for a Ply- 
mouth we can get you an ap’t in 
Jersey—for an ap’t in Manhattan 
you need a Cadillac.”—-LEwis BErc- 
mn, “N Y's DP’s,” N Y Times 
Magazine, 9-29-’46. 


HUMAN NATURE—13 

In Dallas one of the hotels has 
cut down “souvenir” losses by list- 
ing the prices of its linens, ash 
trays, silverware, etc, on the back 
of all guest doors. “Most people,” 
the mgr philosophizes, “swipe things 
because they have deviltry, not 
larceny in their hearts.”"—-Hy Garp- 
NER, Parade. 


KNOWLEDGE—14 

Know the hazards of your job— 
don’t learn them by accident—Mo- 
Pacific Lines Magazine. 


MAN—Equality—15 

A French Prime Minister said to 
the eminent surgeon who was to 
operate on him: “You will not, of 
course, treat me in the same rough 
manner as you would your poor 
miserable wretches in the hospital.” 
The surgeon’s reply: “Sir, every 
one of those poor’ miserable 
wretches, as your Eminence is 
pleased to call them, is a prime 
minister in my _ eyes.”—-MILTON 
Tuomas, Pulpit Digest. 


OPPORTUNISM—16 

The late Channing Pollock, play- 
wright and lecturer, told in one of 
his magazine articles of the time 
when Will Rogers dined with the 
head of one of the finest hotels in 
the world. “How did you get to be 
managing director?” ‘Will asked. 
And the successful man said: “By 
being the best doggoned bellhop 
they ever had.”—Walker Log, hm, 
Jas Walker Co, Baltimore, Md. 


ORIGIN—“Poop-Deck”—17 

A ship’s poop-deck gets its name 
from the old Roman custom of 
carrying pupi—small images of gods 
—in the stern of the ship for good 
luck.—Omaha World-Herald. 


POLITICS—18 

There is talk around Washington 
that politicians are toying with 
the idea of reversing a time-worn 
slogan to read: “Now is the time 
for all good parties to come to the 
aid of man.”’—Pathfinder. 
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Already there are signs of ap- 
proaching winter in the little com- 
munity of Cheyenne Wells, Colo. A 
few wks hence, ranchers in the 
outlying territory may be isolated 
by snowdrifts and impassable roads 
for considerable periods. But this 
winter 8 of those ranch homes will 
use a new means of communication 
with the outside world. 

This little cattle town has been 
selected as the ideal spot to test 
the nation’s lst rural radio-tele- 
phone service. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission granted 
the construction permit in the late 
spring, and all summer technicians 
have been laboring to bring this 
product of the laboratory to 8 iso- 
lated farms within a 20-mi radius 
of Cheyenne Wells. Each of the 8 
points will be connected by 2-way 
short-wave radio with the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph 
office at Cheyenne Wells, and thus 
with telephones thruout the na- 
tion and the world, linked by the 
Bell system. 

A unique feature of the program 
is that the 8 “subscribers” will pay 
no tolls. The service is strictly an 
experiment. Equipment worked out 
in the laboratory must now be 
field-tested under practical working 
conditions. And all concerned are 
agreed that this will be a tough 
test. Such practical points as oper- 
ation costs and volume of power 
required under varying conditions 
can be determined only in this way. 

Transmitter-receiver equipment 
has been installed on 4 ranches. 
The remaining 4 will be connected 
to one of these by land line. The 
most remote point has a 60-ft pole; 
other poles are 30 ft. Central masts 
at Cheyenne Wells are 79 ft high, 
topped by 10 ft aerials. Three fre- 
quencies of 45 to 50 megacycles, in 
the 6-meter band, will be used. 

Home lighting plants will be used 
to power the transmitters. 
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FOOD—Preservation: 
food service is compartment con- 


Newest 


taining ultra-violet lamps thru 
which customer passes grocery bas- 
ket prior to departure from store. 
Kills germs present on pkgs thru 
exposure to air, previous handling. 
(Home Life) 


GADGETS: New light, compact 
automatic dog leash, “Promenador,” 
Inventors Products Corp’n, Chicago, 
is automatic reel upon which is 
wound 10 ft of tough, durable plas- 
tic cord. Reel brake checks dog at 
any desired length; with brake re- 
leased, ree] automatically rewinds 
leash as dog moves closer. Easily 
fits in pocket or purse. (Hardware 
Age) 


“ ” 


HOUSEHOLD AIDS: “Dry Rug 
Shampoo” simplifies rug cleaning. 
Vacuum rug to be cleaned, sprinkle 
with “Shampoo” powder, allow to 
stand for hr, and then re-vacuum. 
(Puritan Sales Co, Atlanta, Ga) 


LIGHTING: Newly developed 
schoolroom lighting system,- by 
means of electronic controls, floods 
schoolroom with synthetic day- 
light which automatically changes 
to maintain a constant intensity as 
the sunlight dims or brightens. 
(Nat'l Parent-Teacher) 


“ 


PLASTICS: Plastic wrapping 
mat’l called Mistlon will be avail- 
able for Christmas pkgs. Can be 
washed, pressed, hot sealed. Drapes 
better than paper or cloth. (CEprRICc 
Apams, Minneapolis Tribune) 


“ ” 


TRANSPORTATION: New 
double-deck, 4-engined Strato- 
freighter, Boeing Aircraft Co, weighs 
67% tons, will carry max pay load 
of 41,000 lb at speeds of 300 to 350 
mph. Will have volume nearly twice 
that of boxcar, cross continent 20 
times while ry boxcar is making one 
trip. (Steel) 
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PROTECTION—19 

A boy and his father were climb- 
ing a steep and dangerous place. 
The mother, waiting anxiously be- 
low, finally called up, “Have you 
fast hold of your father?” 

The boy repl’d, “No, but he has 
fast hold on me.’—Rev ILION T 
Jones, Young People’s Wkly. 


RELIGION—20 

We defend religion too much. 
Vital religion, like good music, 
needs no defense but rendition. A 
wrangling controversy in support of 
religion is precisely as if the mbrs 
of an orchestra should beat folks 
over the heads with their violins to 
prove that music is beautiful. But 
such procedure is no way to prove 
that music is beautiful. Play it!— 
Harry E Fospicx, N C Churchman. 


SERVANT PROBLEM—21 

A friend of mine, a Negro, was 
asked by a white acquaintance, 
“Can you tell me where I can get 
a maid?” To which my friend re- 
pl’d, with amazing aplomb, “I get 
mine at the Swedish agency. Have 
you tried there?”—Cuas H NICHOLs, 
Jr, “You Should Meet My Chauf- 
feur,” Common Ground, Autumn 
"46. 


SERVICE—to Others—22 

In a wartime novel a London 
charwoman, trying to explain her 
loyalty to England, says haltingly, 
feeling for words: “I can’t say it, 
but I can write it with me mop. ‘My 
fountain pen’ I calls it. All along 
them ‘alls I writes down the things 
I feel but can’t say.” Many who find 
genuine satisfaction in their work 
are those who use their labor to ex- 
press their love for someone or 
their devotion to a cause.—HELEN 
L Toner, “Work Is God’s Gift,” 
Christian Advocate, 9-12-46. 


SPEECH—Speaking—23 

An English mfr of motor car 
tires was the speaker at a business- 
men’s luncheon. In response to a 
toast, he said: “I have no desire or 
intention to inflict upon you a long 
speech for it is well known in our 
trade that the longer the spoke, 
the bigger the tire.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


TOLERANCE—24 

Two GI’s, passing thru Hyde Park 
in a jeep, stopped to listen to one 
of the open-air orators. They felt 
a bit surprised when the police took 
no notice of an attack on the Mon- 
archy as a “decadent remnant of 


an outworn feudalism,” but felt 
something was bound to happen 
when the tub-thumper went on to 
denounce the police as “paid hire- 
lings of a capitalistic society.” 
Something did happen. The con- 
stable on the outskirts of the crowd 
walked over to the jeep and said to 
the GI’s: “Please turn off your en- 
gine. The poor chap can’t make 


himself heard.”’—Answers. (Lon- 
don) 
TRUST—25 


A lady dropped in on a neighbor 
who has a scad of children. She 
passed 3 kids rollicking on the 
lawn. On the porch, she found the 
oldest little girl taking care of her 
baby brother. 

“Hello, Peggy,” she said, “can’t 
you go out and play?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Peggy wistful- 
ly. “You see, Mother trusts me so 
dreadfully that I never can have 
much fun.”—This Wk. 


VENGEANCE—26 

Some yrs ago a murderer was 
sentenced to death. The murderer’s 
brother, to whom the State was 
deeply indebted for former services, 
besought the gov for his brother’s 
pardon. The pardon was granted, 
and the man visited his brother 
with the pardon in his pocket. 
“What would you do,” he said to 
him, “if you rec’d a pardon?” 

“The first thing I would do,” he 
ans’d, “is to track down the judge 
who sentenced me, and murder 
him; and the next thing I would 
do is to track down the chief wit- 
ness, and murder him.” 

The brother rose, and left the 
prison with the pardon in his 
pocket.—Dawn. 


WILL POWER—27 

The other day I passed a sweat- 
ing Dutch farmer belaboring a 
mule and trying to get him to drag 
a hay-cart home. Joshingly I said, 
“Now, Hans, where’s your will 
power?” 

“Will power?” he puffed, wres- 
tling with the balky critter. “You 
just come here and get the feel of 
this animal’s won’t power!”— 
Puiuie J CLEVELAND, Pulpit Digest: 


WORK—Avoidance—28 

One of the complicating elements 
of this complex age in which we 
live is the fact that everybody 
loves sewer systems, but nobody 
likes to dig the ditches——Ray Parr, 
Daily Oklahoman. 
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“,.. to speak of many things” 


Around the National Press Club, in Washington, where he is a fa- 
vorite and an ez-pres, gen’l opinion for yrs was that Geo StTmmpson was 
a trifle cracked on collecting. His small office was cram-jammed with 
filing cases of miscellany. Then, Gro began putting these stray facts into 
books—Nuggets of Knowledge, Popular Questions Ans’d, Things Worth 
Knowing, etc. None was more than moderately successful until, in ’45, he 
issued A Book About ‘The Bible, which surprised everyone, including Gro, 
by selling 30,000 copies. This was followed, this yr, by A Book About a 
Thousand Things (Harper, $3.50). A recent Book-of-The-Month selection, 
it definitely places the compiler in The Big Time. “It’s funny about 
money,” muses bewildered bachelor Stimpson. “The less you need, the 


more they pile on you.” 


How did “news” originate? 

Popular etymology derives news 
from the initial letters of the 
names of the.4 cardinal points of 
the compass—North, East, West and 
South. It is said that before the 
time of newspapers it was custom- 
ary to post recent events and oc- 
currences of gen'l interest in public 
places under 4 col’s headed N.E.- 
WS., the happenings from the 
north being recorded under N, 
those from the east under E, and 
so on. Hence the word news. 


What is meant by “Possession is 
9 points of the law”? 

“Possession is 9 points of the 
law” was a familiar proverb early 
in the 17th century. It is merely 
an old popular saying and does not 
refer to any actual principle of 
law or set of legal points. The 
proverb signifies that, in a dispute 
over property, possession is a de- 
cided advantage. An English 
lawyer once facetiously enumerated 
the 9 points of the law as follows: 
(1) a good case; (2) a good deal of 
money; (3) a good deal of pa- 
tience; (4) a good lawyer; (5) a 
good counsel; (6) good witnesses; 
(7) a good jury; (8) a good judge; 
and (9) good luck. 


What is the difference between 
“post” and “postal” cards? 

According to the distinction made 
by the U S Post Office Dep’t, cards 
that have stamps printed on them 
and that are sold by a post office 
are properly called postal cards. 
Unstamped cards sold by private 
firms and that generally have pic- 
tures on one side are properly 
called post cards. 

Why does a red school house 
symbolize education? 

Altho most wooden schoolhouses 
in the U S are now painted white, 
a few generations ago it was cus- 
tomary, especially in New England 
and other northeastern sections of 
the country, to paint frame school- 


houses red, not because that color 
was preferred, but because red 
paint was cheaper than any other 
kind obtainable. 
Why are small 
“jerkwater”’ towns? 
In the early days of ry’s the en- 
gine was often stopped at wayside 
streams to replenish the water 
supply. This was called jerking 
water because the water was car- 
ried to the locomotives in leather 
buckets carried for the purpose. In 
time jerkwater came to be applied 
to small towns noted for nothing 
in particular except that trains 
stopped there to take on water. 


places called 


How did “tip” originate? 

A curious story is often told to 
acc’t for the origin of tip in the 
sense of a small sum of money 
given for personal service rendered 
or expected. It was formerly cus- 
tomary to have boxes in English 
inns and coffeehouses for the re- 
ceipt of coins for the benefit of 
the waiters. To INSURE PROMPTNESS 
or To INSURE PROMPT SERVICE was 
printed on the boxes to remind 
guests that a coin deposited inside 
would bring excellent results in the 
way of special service. Sometimes 
the phrases on the boxes were ab- 
breviated and, from this circum- 
stance, according to the story, tip 
and tips came into use. 

What does “hoi polloi” mean? 

Hoi polloi, pronounced hoi po-loi 
in English, is a Greek phrase in 
Latin letters and literally means 
“the many.” It is applied to the 
masses, the multitude, particularly 
in the deprecatory sense of the 
ordinary people or “the common 
herd.” It is often incorrectly written 
the hoi polloi, which is equivalent 
to the the many. 

Why is a holiday called a red 
letter day? 

In early prayer books and church 
almanacs the saints’ days and re- 
ligious festivals were printed in 








“Dere Warden” 
WaYNE HUMPHREY 


The Bibles were beauties. They 
were deluxe editions, handsomely 
leather bound, stamped and edged 
in gold. The’ clergyman ex- 
plained the publisher had given 
him 300 because each contained 
some minor defect. “We'll have 
enough for every boy in here be- 
tween 17 and 21,” said the warden 
with enthusiasm. 

The pug-nosed kid with a mop of 
sandy, unkempt hair got up list- 
lessly from his cell bunk. His flat 
blue eyes were expressionless. He 
took the Bible, turned away sulkily. 

The guard on Tier C, going off 
duty, left a note from the kid with 
the warden: “Dere Warden: When 
youse Get time I wisht you’d see 
me. I have got a favor to Ask from 
youse.” 

The kid was glowing with friend- 
liness when the warden stopped at 
his cell. “Gee, warden, that was a 
knock-out of a Bible youse give to 
me. Would it be askin’ too much 
for youse to send one o’ dem to 
me mudder?. . . You see,” the kid 
went on, “about the only t’ing she 
ever had give to her was a black 
eye from my ol’ man and I fig- 
gered maybe--” 

“Sure,” cut in the warden. “Give 
me her address and we'll send her 
one.” 

The kid’s face lighted up. “It 
won’t cost you no postage,” he 
said. “She’s right here—up in the 
women’s tier. She’s under the name 
of Anna Sumpthin or other.”— 
Chicago Sun. 








red ink. Many secular calendars 
still have the Sundays and holidays 
indicated by red letters or figures. 
From this custom red letter day 
acquired its present meaning—any 
day or holiday we look forward to 
with pleasure or back to because 
of some important event or benefit. 
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Chas P Steinmetz, the wizard of 
electricity, was so devoted to his 
work that it was only with reluc- 
tance that he took time out for 
meals. And then he ate only spar- 
ingly. In an effort to stimulate his 
jaded appetite, his friends tempted 
him with all kinds of delicacies, but 
with little success. One day they 
offered him eggs and watched with 
delight as he eagerly devoured them. 

“Why didn’t you tell us you liked 
eggs?” they demanded. 

“Oh, I don’t like them,” he said 
with a grimace. “I’m just partial to 
yellow.”—Capper’s Wkly. 


An inebriate dreaded the tongue 
lashing from his wife that invari- 
ably accompanied his ret’n home 
in the early hrs. So, after a night 
of tippling, he ret’d home, went to 
the kitchen, tied a rope about his 
waist, and tied skillets, pots and 
pans to the rope so they dragged 
behind him as he walked. Then he 
took off his shoes and stole softly 
upstairs. 

“She'll never hear me in this in- 
fernal din,” he whispered to him- 
self as he crept toward the bedroom. 
—Bealiner. 


OF THE WEEK 


IncoME: the am’t of money 
that no matter how large it is, 
you spend more than.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Most women not only keep their 
girlish figures—they double them.— 
Phoenix Flame. 

A leftist is a man who wants 
$2 more a day; a rightist is one 
who wants $100,000 more a yr.— 
HARLAN MILLER, Des Moines Regis- 
ter. 

Women are attractive at 20, at- 
tentive at 30, amd adhesive at 40. 
—Woodmen of The World Maga- 
zine. 








GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Geo GALLUP 
Public Opinion Research 


Some mo’s ago, in company 
with 2 of our regular inter- 
viewers, I visited a highly re- 
mote section of Maine. All 3 
of us happen to be rather tall, 
hulking gents. 

We rang the bell at a farm- 
house, but no one ans’d. The 
farmer, peering out from the 
side door, saw us and hurried 
off to the barn. We followed 
him to the barn, and thence 
across field. Finally, we over- 
took the wary fellow and ex- 
plained our mission. 

“Oh,” said the relieved agri- 
culturist, wiping his perspiring 
brow. “You know, I thought 
you were Jehovah’s Witnesses!” 








“At any rate,” said the auctioneer, 
“mine is a business that a woman 
can’t take up.” 

“Nonsense,” put in the strong- 
minded lady. “A woman would make 
as good an auctioneer as any man!” 

“Would she?” retorted the other. 
“You try and imagine an unmarried 
lady standing up before a crowd 
and saying, ‘Now, gentlemen, all I 
want is an offer.’”—Swanson News- 
ette. 


“ ” 


An elderly plutocrat went to a 
rejuvenating expert and asked: 
“Can you make me _ twenty-five 
again?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but it will 
cost you $500.” 

“Can you make me eighteen?” 

“Yes, but it will cost you $2,500.” 

“T'll have the operation for 
eighteen.” 

Six mo’s later the expert called 
for his money. 

“Nothing doing,” said the patient. 
“I’m under age, and if you say I’m 
not I'll sue you for fraud.”—Finan- 
cial Post. 


At lunch with John Meeker at 
the Harvard Club he told me 
proudly, “I was sitting at this very 
spot when the late Edmund Pear- 
son, author of Studies in Murder, 
came up one day and asked to be 
introduced. Naturally I was flat- 
tered, but said, ‘Are you sure you 
are not mistaking me for some- 
body else?’ 


“‘Not at all,’ ans’d Pearson. ‘You | 


are the fellow I want all right. For 
the last 3 afternoons in succession, 
I’ve seen you sound asleep in that 
chair with a copy of my book open 
on your lap. What’s it worth to 
you, young man, to switch to some- 
thing else?”—BENNETT CERF, Sat 
Review of Literature. 








